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member and the church itself may be far from perfection; but the fact 
that every citizen is spiritually dependent for his character and for his 
standards of manhood upon the psychic influence of his nation is un- 
deniable." The stamp of the nation upon the character of the individual 
is always definite and unmistakable, far more so than that of any partic- 
ular religious sect. 

The essence of religion is in its social phases rather than in its indi- 
vidualistic or purely psychological phases, as has been assumed by Pro- 
fessor James and others. From this point of view religion must therefore 
be interpreted. After outlining his conception of a national church and 
pointing out that all religious phenomena are essentially social phenomena, 
the author proceeds to point out the meaning in terms of humanistic reli- 
gion of the various traditional religious conflicts. He finds that all tradi- 
tional concepts express definite values which the advocate of a humanistic 
religion should wish to preserve. God is defined as the indwelling moral 
genius of a people, the Holy Ghost has always been the socializing power 
that quickens individual men and women into glad self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice. His interpretation of such concepts as sin, devil, hell, redemption, 
salvation, eternal, infinite, prayer, etc., is most suggestive. The humanis- 
tic view of prayer is one of the most interesting sections of the book. 

The last section of the book deals with the need of religious ritual and 
symbolism in humanistic as well as in traditional religion. 

It is impossible in the space of a review to give a connected and com- 
plete account of this most stimulating interpretation of humanistic reli- 
gion. As a piece of literature alone it ranks high because of the felicity 
of the style and the general human interest of the thought which it pre- 
sents. The religious leader of even the orthodox type can not fail to be 
charmed and stimulated by this remarkable book. 

Ievino King. 
State University of Iowa. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. July, 1915. The Existence 
of the World as a Proolem (pp. 357-370) : John Dewey. - An examina- 
tion of the problem of the existence of an external world as treated in Rus- 
sell's " Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific 
Method in Philosophy." The question can be asked only after it is sur- 
reptitiously answered. The solution of the problem consists "simply in 
making explicit the assumptions which have tacitly been made in stating 
the problem — subject to the conditions involved in failure to recognize 
that they have been made." The Psychological Element (pp. 371-385) : 
Grace A. DeLaguna. - How shall the psychologist conceive his subject- 
matter if psychology is to be a natural science? "If there are such 
things as psychical complexes at all, they must be composed of elements, 
and these elements must be such things as are capable of forming com- 
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plexes, namely, existents conceived after the analogy of physical entities. 
If psychology is not willing to adopt this conception, it must give up the 
claim to be a natural science." The Metaphysics of Nietzsche's Im- 
moralism (pp. 386-418) : Bertram A. Lang. - No systematic effort has 
been made to state the metaphysics presupposed by Nietzsche's ethics. 
His position is a product of Schopenhauer and biology. Much is not 
new, but for his time the point of view characterized by biological prag- 
matism, and conceptions of organization, creation, freedom, optimism, 
and atheism was new and distinctive. Nietzsche may be supposed to de- 
fend instinct and spontaneity against the intellectualistic organization 
of the German state. The Development of Berkeley's Ethical Theory (pp. 
418-430) : G. A. Johnston. - Berkeley's writings contain many anticipa- 
tions of a theory of ethics. He was hampered at first by supposing that 
ethics would, like metaphysics, proceed from Locke. Berkeley should have 
been and might have been the first of the utilitarians. Beviews of Books: 
Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy: Bernard Bosanquet. Annates de I'lnsti- 
tut superieur de Philosophie, Universite de Louvain. Tome III. Annee 
1914: Archibald A. Bowman. Woodbridge Riley, American Thought: 
H. B. Alexander. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. September 1915. On Intoler- 
ables: A Study in the Logic of Valuation (pp. 477-500): Wilbur M. 
Urban. - As the inconceivability of the opposite has been the test of intel- 
lectual philosophy, so the intolerability of the opposite is made the test of 
" value " philosophy. Intolerable, both for sensibility and ultimately for 
will, exist. From the intolerability of its opposite as a principle, implica- 
tions about reality are said to follow, chiefly that there is a necessary con- 
nection between reality and value, namely, that the essence of value is 
conservation. Personality and the Suprapersonal (pp. 501-525) : R. M. 
MacIver. - Setting out from the axiom that all values are values for " per- 
sons," maintains that there is a unified world of persons as a coherent 
system of ultimate values, criticizes false conceptions of this unity, re- 
views the facts of suprapersonal unity, and concludes that "these facts 
do reveal the reality and the nature of a coherent spirtual world, regarded 
as a whole of values." Kant's Method of Composing the Critique of Pure 
Reason (pp. 526-532) : Norman Kemp Smith. - Forms a portion of an 
introduction to a Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Em- 
phasizes the inconsistencies, the mechanical construction, and the patch- 
work method of the Critique. Discussion: Bertrand Russell on Neo- 
Realism (pp. 533-537): Mary Whiton Calkins. - Reviews Mr. Russell's 
papers published in the Monist for 1914-15. The writer wonders, in the 
light of admissions there made, that Mr. Russell remains a neo-realist, and 
also regards Mr. Russell's criticism of the non-realistic position as super- 
ficial. Reviews of Books : Theodore De Laguna, Introduction to the Science 
of Ethics : Warner Fite. John Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics : 
Frank Thilly. Bernardino Varisco, Know Thyself: G. W. Cunningham. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR GRAPHIC 
PRESENTATION 

Preliminary Report Published for the Purpose of Inviting Suggestions 
for the Benefit of the Committee 1 

As a result of invitations extended by the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers a number of associations of national scope have appointed 
representatives on a Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic Presenta- 
tion. Below are the names of the members of the committee and of the 
associations which have cooperated in its formation. 

Willard C. Brinton, Chairman, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. [7 East 42d Street, New York City.] 
Leonard P. Ayres, Secretary, American Statistical Association. [130 

East 22d Street, New York City.] 
N. A. Carle, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Robert E. Chaddock, American Association for the Advancement of 

Science. 
Frederick A. Cleveland, American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. 
H. E. Crampton, American Genetic Association. 
Walter S. Gifford, American Economic Association. 
J. Arthur Harris, American Society of Naturalists. 
H. E. Hawkes, American Mathematical Society. 
Joseph A. Hill, United States Census Bureau. 

i Copies may be had from The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th St., New York: 5 cents to members; 10 cents to non-members. 
Discount in quantities. 



